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and industrious habits are now well spoken his sense that it had been a time of Divine 
of among their white neighbors, and ready | favor. 
employment is found for the women in the| This feeble remnant of the aboriginal popu- 
families of the townspeople, while the men lation, reduced as it is, have found this tract 
have but little difficulty in obtaining the)too small for their needs, and many of the 
means of alivelihood. They all speak English, lyoung people on arriving at an age to shift 
and we were informed by one of their oldest for themselves, are obliged to seek employ- 
men, that he could but indistinctly remember ,ment elsewhere, and several have betaken 
having heard the Indian language spoken by |themselves to a seafaring life. Those who 
a few individuals in his childhood. remain appeared to be very poor, and we saw 
In calling upon some of the more influential |fewer signs of energy and thrift than among 
members of this community we found anj|the Shinnecocks. But one yoke of oxen, and 
openness to receive us, and arrangements|three cows belonged to the settlement, and 
were soon made to have a meeting with them |no horse appeared to be owned among them. 
the same evening, in their usual place of wor-| The place used for the interment of the dead, 
ship. This proved to be a relieving oppor-|indicated that a considerable Indian popula- 
tunity ; and we parted with them not know-|tion had once lived in this neighborhood. 
ing that we should see them again. After} The aboriginal ancestry of these Indians is 
passing the night at Southampton, it seemed|stated by Richard M. Bayles, in bis Sketches 
best again to return to the settlement, and we|of Suffolk county, to have been a family of 
spent the day in mingling with them at their|the Pochough tribe, and that in 1874 the set- 
own homes. In these visits we met with|tlement contained nearly a dozen houses. 
several persons of religious experience, and} The total number now living belonging to 
we were pleased and encouraged in observing |this tribe we were told is now 60, of whom 40 
how general an interest was shown in best|reside on and near this tract. G. J. 8. 
things, and with the thoughtful conversation 
of many. A kind and considerate feeling For “The Friend.” 


towards each other seemed to prevail, and a|The Karly and Later Days of some Eminent, 
tone of intelligence and an openness of man- 
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For “ The Friend.” 
The Long Island Indians. 
(Concluded from page 370.) 
The religious instruction of the Indians ap- 
rs to have claimed the attention of some 
of the early settlers on Long Island. Richard 
M. Bayles, the writer before quoted, observes 
in reference to this subject, “These first efforts 
to educate and enlighten the Indians of the 
island, it will be seen, were directed more es- 
ially to those of the eastend. We believe 
itis an established fact, and if so, it is worthy 
of notice, that the tribes thus favored and 
ared for, were always more docile and friend- 
i | ly with the whites, and have survived others 
are f in their national and individual existence.” 
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e About the middle of last century a revival|ner towards strangers, strikingly different yet Truth-dishonoring Men. 
an, | of religious feeling which took place in several |from that prevailing in many communities of An essay in “ The Friend” of 6th oe 11th, 
ved | parts of Long Island, extended to the settle-|Indians. In the evening of this day we again |" “The Death-bed of the Infidel,” gave a 





nents of the Indians, and several individuals 
smong them are represented to have then be- 
come humble and sincere Christians. Since 
that time there appears always to have been 
some who have been esteemed for their piety 
ad virtue. One of these, Paul Cuffee, a Shin- 
necock Indian, was for many years a preacher 
among them, and was highly respected by 
the whites. Religious services have long been 
maintained among them, and at the present 
time a large portion attend regularly their 
place of worship, which is in connection with 
the Congregational denomination. A small 
congregation which had imbibed the doc- 
trines of Second Adventists formerly existed 
here, but of late their meetings had been dis- 
continued. In 1845, N.S. Prime remarked: 
“In review of all the labors bestowed upon 
this interesting people, during the last hun- 

red years, it is obvious to remark that a 
goodly number of them have doubtless be- 
come the humble followers of the meek and 
lowly Jesus. And even now, among their 
scanty remnants, there is a precious seed, who 
love and serve the Lord. At the same time 
it must be confessed, that no radical change 

a8 been produced in the habits and charac- 
ter of the mass.” 

Since the period when the above was writ- 
ten the Indians have been much more favor- 
ably circumstanced in regard to the tempta- 
tion to the use of spirituous drinks, as the 





little stir to the mind of the writer, in the 
direction of the following comments on some, 
who, prostituting their talents, so responsibly 
committed, become, through the subtlety of 
our great deceiver, lost in the mazes of liber. 
tinism, if not fearful impugners of the testi- 
mony and gospel of Jesus. 

Shelley, while yet a ee anne a 
small pamphlet entitled, “The Necessity of 
Atheism.” When such precocity of evil is 
glaringly manifested at so early an age, what 
may not be anticipated of gall and wormwood 
from the sequel of such a life? Can those 

After leaving this settlement we paid a who sow to the wind, reasonably expect to 
short visit to the Poosepatuck Indians, who|"@P any other harvest than the fearful whirl- 
occupy a tract of about 50 acres on the south-|Wind? This choice or course of life, resulted 
ern shore of Long Island, near the mouth of|!™ poor Shelley’s case, in one of painful vicissi- 
Forge River, and about 7 miles from Tophank, tude and misery, saddened by the bitterness 
a station on the Long Island Railroad. Here|° sin. His temporal career was a truly un- 
we found a school supported by the public happy one, with none of the soothing belm of 
authorities, and taught by a white man, in|?eligion; while his death (by drowning*) was, 
which were 6 or 8 children, whose features|5° fF 48 known to his fellow men, unrelieved 
betoken a mixture of Indian and African|>Y one gleam of the Christian's hope, or one 
parentage. Upon inquiry whether the school |8°lace of the Christian's joy. Looking at the 
house could be obtained for a meeting, we|Steat end as that which crowns all, well may 
were referred to one of the trustees, a mem-|¥° query if such be a life of coveted ease and 
ber of the tribe living near by, who readily 
granted permission, and took steps to give 
the necessary information. Near the hour 
appointed 22 persons collected. It proved to 
be a very satisfactory opportunity, and after 
J it closed, several of them appeared grateful 
_ Sale of such liquors has not been al-|for the visit, and one of their principal men, 
owed in the neighboring town of Southamp-| who was religiously concerned for the welfare 
ton forthe past thirty years. Their temperate|of his people, expressed in a feeling manner 





met with them in their meeting-house, where 
utterance was found for religious exercise on 
their account, and we took leave of them with 
grateful feelings and the comforting impres- 
sion that the work of the Lord had been 
known among them. 

In the course of the visit we called at the 
school-house where about twenty scholars 
were in attendance. They were under the 
instruction of a young colored man who had 
received a part of his education at Lincoln 
University, near Oxford, Pa., and seemed to 
be interested and efficient as a teacher. 


























* This reminds of the wide difference between what 
may be the verdict of fallible men who would look 
upon such a termination of such a life, as the result of 
accident or natural causation, and that of the judgment 
of Truth illustrated in the case of Herod of Scripture 
record. The historian in treating of the death of this 
vain-glorious king, says, he was taken with excruci- 
ating pain in his bowels unto death: whereas, the 
Apostle informs us that, “ Immediately the angel of the 
Lord smote him, because he gave not God the glory.” 
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boasted fleshly liberty untrammeled by the 
restraints of religion, what is a life of disap- 
pointment and sorrow, of remorse, misery 
and sin ? 

Bolingbroke before he was twenty-five a 
of age became extremely dissipated. From 
his wife, his marriage with whom had been 
prompted by his friends in the hope of its 
weaning him from his libertine ways, he very 
soon separated. Being, in more mature years, 
appointed by the Pretender of France, James 
lt. his Prime Minister, he was impeached of 
high treason; and, failing to appear before 
his judges, was attainted by Parliament. Dr. 
Blair says of him, that “in his reasonings he 
is for the most part flimsy and false; and in 
his political writings, or what he calls his 
philosophical ones, sophistical and irreligious 
in the extreme.” Such is the verdict not merely 
of the bistorian, but of religious men concern- 
ing one, who bad sorrowfully prostituted his 
talents; and who, while exerting the leaven 
of much ungodly influence over others, was 
rolling up for himself a fearful debt of ac- 
countability ; reminding of the Scriptures: 
“What shall the end be of them that obey 
not the gospel of God?” and, “ The God in 
whose hand thy breath is, and whose are all 
thy ways, hast thou not glorified.” 

The wonderful imaginative powers of Byron, 
as set forth in the productions of his fruitful 
though unhallowed pen, have been much ad- 
mired and lauded by some. But what a proof 
he gives at last, that 

“?Tis not in artful measures, in the chime 

And idle tinkling of a minstrel’s lyre, 

To charm His ear whose eye is on the heart,” 
when sober moments of reflection bring keen 
pangs of remorse and grief to his soul ; calling 
forth from his agonized and pained heart such 
lines as, 

“My days are in the yellow leaf; 
The flower, the fruit of life is gone: 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone.” 

We quote the following, in conclusion, con- 
cerning him, and Gibbon, and Hume, as proving 
that the most towering flights of genius, or the 
almost overpowering strains of eloquence are 
of very ephemeral existence and value, unless 
their possessors have also the precious adorn- 
ing of a meek and quiet spirit ; are influenced 
by the ever-engaging requisites of piety and 
virtue ; and have their affections set first of all 
upon the worthy objects for which we were 
created—even the eternal recompense of the 
reward at the end of the race, through a 
glorifying Him in body, soul and spirit, who 
made, and who has ransomed man. “Who 
has not been enraptured with the sweet and 
fascinating melody of Byron? who has not 
felt the deep breathings of his mighty genius, 
and acknowledged the burning fervor which 
inspired his muse? And yet who, that bends 
the knee of reverence at the shrine of religion, 
and endeavors to advance the great princi- 
ples of morality, does not intertwine a wreath 
of cypress with the laurels that encircle his 
brow ; and while he admires the magic power 
of his poesy, lament that his harp was un- 
tuned to nobler themes, and his sweetest 
strains were destitute of heavenly fire? The 
historian, Gibbon, has removed the veil which 
had rested like a mist upon the history of im- 
perial Rome, and has scattered the darkness 
and doubt which for succeeding centuries had 
enveloped the whole continent of Europe. 
His name will be remembered so long as na- 
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tions shall exist ; but while the philanthropist 
and the Christian shall bestow the just tribute 
of admiration for the splendor of his talents 
and the magnificence of his works, they will 
shed tears of sorrow over his infidelity, and 
deeply regret that almost every page of his 
history is stained with opposition to the gos- 
pel of Jesus. Hume has also erected a monu- 
ment to his fame as durable as the ‘fast- 
anchored isle’ of Britain; but he, too, has 
added his name to the list of unbelievers, and 
is ranked among the foremost of the opposers 
of the Christian religion.” 
6th mo. 20th, 1881. 


Henry Nairne Dowson. 

One evening, seven or eight years ago, a 
young man, refined, well educated, and mov- 
ing in cultured society, was watching with 
interest a performance in a theatre. The cur- 
tain fell: there was a pause between the 
“acts.” To fill up the interval he took from 
his pocket a small book which a friend had 
given him, thinking it would be but respectful 
to the donor, at least to skim it through. The 
frontispiece was the photograph of a little 
“city Arab,” reclaimed from the streets and 
their lawlessness, and moulded by kind treat- 
ment and wise discipline into a useful atom of 
society. 

The young man’s place of business was at 
the East End, among the London docks. He 
was familiar with such faces as the one before 
him. “Nobody’s Child” was the title on the 
page facing the photograph. He turned over 
the leaves. A picture of the boy’s surround- 
ings, which, now that he was brought face to 
face with it, he knew to be true, full of squalor, 
voverty, filth, and sin, recalled to him his own. 

he inmate of a well-appointed household, 
with hardly a want unsupplied, surrounded 
from childhood by every encouragement to- 
ward that which is good. The contrast struck 
him so forcibly that he yielded to the thoughts 
that arose in his heart. “ What a cae 
selfish life I am leading! I am twenty-five, 


His association with the working of ¢, 
Hospital showed to him the need of anothe 
establishment to supplement its good work 
As soon as the little unfortunate inmates w 
capable of walking, or were convalescent, t 
were compelled to leave the Hospital and re 
turn to their miserable homes, and poor diet: 
and the good lessons they had learnt in the 
little cots in the Hospital were soon lost 
among the viciousness, drunkenness, and crimg 
to which they were again exposed. * 

Could he do anything to continue the wom 
of the Hospital, seeing it had not the funy 
nor the arrangements to accomplish it? Hy 
sympathies were particularly aroused on & 
half of deformed, crippled, ineurable childre, 
who would never be capable of earning thep 
own living, but who, on leaving the Hospi 
were sent to their homes, in many cases toh 
treated with indifference, neglect, or eym 
cruelty, as useless mouths to be fed. 

After earnest prayer, he resolved to fit » 
'a home for such unfortunate ones. He took 
house in Limehouse overlooking the Th 
adapted it to his purpose, furnished it, and 
lst mo. Ist, 1879, this “House of Rest for 
Suffering Children” was opened, and dedicated 
to its Christian work. That he might beth 


better able to devote himself to his work, he 
/had previously given up his position inth 
P. & O. Company, left his own home, and 
settled in the immediate neighborhood of bis 
he living on the smallest allowance him- 


self, that he might have the more to devote 
to the good of others. 

But his labors were by no means confined 
to the two institutions named, the ares 
Hospital and the small “Home.” He hada 
night school for girls, another for the roughest 
“gamins” of the docks; he was a frequent 
visitor to the “Union Jack Shoeblack Br- 
gade,” the Working Lads’ Institute, White 
chapel, and every kindred institution near. 
He arranged entertainments for the children, 
teas, temperance meetings; in the summer 
would take them to Blackhall or down the 
river ; in short, for four years or more be de 


and never have I tried to help a single one of| voted all his time, his energies, and his money 


all those waifs of the docks to a higher level. 
By God’s help, I will try.” The emotion was 
too strong to admit of delay. He rose at 
once, and left the theatre. 

But he was not straightway ready for the 
work. He was not yet equipped with the armor 
needful for the warfare. He did not fully 
know his own sinfulness, nor had he yet ob- 
tained a life-giving glimpse of the unfathom- 
able love of Christ. Days passed in earnest 
prayer that he might be guided into service 
for God, but all the answer he seemed to ob- 
tain was a deeper sense of his own unfitness. 
But when he had fully learnt the lesson that 
in his own strength he could do nothing, then 
the Lord Jesus revealed Himself to him as the 
ever “Allin all.” Now came the question— 
Where and how should he begin? He could 
at least take some flowers from their garden 
at Blackheath to the sick children in the East 
London Hospital ; so might he win his way to 
their bedsides, perhaps to their hearts, and 
tell them of Jesus’ love. From this time he 
became a constant visitor, gave his own and 


collected money from others for the work of 


the Hospital, and in two or three years was 
elected an honorary life Governor, and sub- 
sequently visiting Governor (a post he held 
till his death), in recognition of the services 
he had rendered to the institution. 


to the furtherance of the work to which he 
had dedicated himself. 

Difficulties and discouragement were often 
his lot. The obduracy, the wilfulness, the in- 
grained corruption, the cunning, the vicious- 
ness of many of these, who are practically 
“nobody’s children,” taxed all his patience, 
tact, and love ; but relying on that Arm indi 
cated by the words of our blessed Lord, 
“ Have faith in God” (his favorite text), he 
was enabled to hold on, though often sad at 
heart. “ When I decided,” he says, “to give 

up my life to helping others, I trusted that 
God would supply the extra money I should 
need, and He has done so, without my having 
to apply or appeal. But, after all, it is not 
money the poor need so much as a friend ; one 
who will try at any rate to follow the steps 
of Jesus Christ, live his self-denying life among 
them, and win them back by never-ceasing 
kindness to believe in a God of love.” 

On the 10th of 1st month, 1880, weakness 
compelled him to remit his accustomed labor, 
and on the 22nd he was gathered to his rest; 
the words last on his lips were, “ Jesus diel 
for me.”— The British Friend. 


Truly lamentable is it, that so many #® 
burying their talents in the earth, throug 
eagerly grasping after earthly treasures. 
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For “The Friend.” | any of them should lie down, to sacrifice it to 9 . 
Remarks. the God to whom it belonged; and so the Joseph Pike's Experience. 


The speech of Paul, on the hill Mars, has|Plague ceased.—Hence’, says the historian, it) “T was young, and now I am old,” at least 
aways been considered a model of eloquence ;|!8 come to pass, that to this present time, may be} well stricken in years. My dear and blessed 
some of the expressions therein contained, found in the boroughs of the Athenians, aNony-| Lord was mercifully pleased to reach unto, 

ve been somewhat differently rendered by|™0US altars : a memorial of the expiation then|and visit my soul in my young days, and it 
bible critics. made.’ These altars, it may be presumed,| was the day of my first love and espousal to 
In the opening of the address he calls the] Were called anonymous, because there was not} Him, which I shall never forget while I con- 
Athenians’ attention to the superstition which|the name of any particular deity inscribed|tinue in his love. Oh! the brokenness and 
ensbrouded them; as every thing which he|"P0? them. tenderness of spirit that was upon my soul in 
hebeld, bore witness to their extravagance in Pausanius, who wrote before the end of}/that day. How I loved the Lord, his Truth 
religious belief. the second century, in his description of|and faithful people! Ob the zeal that was in 
Inthe new version the Exordium reads: Ye Athens, having mentioned an altar of Jupiter| my soul for Him! The tender concern that 
men of Athens, in all things, I perceive, that Olympius, adds, ‘And nigh unto it is an altar of | was upon my spirit, that I might not grieve 
yo are somewhat superstitious. In the au- unknown gods.’ And in another place he or offend Him in anything, and that I might 
thorized version this passage is translated, in speaks ‘of altars of gods called unknown. ——_|not do anything against the Truth, but all the 
all things ye are too superstitious. In a Philostratus, who wrote in the beginning)little I could forit. My soul remembers these 
translation by Coneybeare and Howson in of the third century, records it as an observa-| things, at this instant, the sense thereof be- 
their “Life and Travels of St. Paul,” it is| tion of Apollonius Tyaneus, ‘That it was)ing renewed upon my spirit in great humility 
rendered : Ye men of Athens, all things which| Wise to speak well of all the gods, especially) and thankfulness to the Lord. Then was I 
I behold bear witness to your carefulness in| @ Athens, where altars of unknown demons were| fearful and careful how I did eat, and how I 
religion. In an old English Bible printed in erected.’ ; : 4 did drink, how I was clothed in plainness of 
1566, sometimes called the Treacle Bible, it The author of the dialogue Philopatris, by| apparel, what I spake and how I spake, that 
reads: Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in| ™@ny supposed to have been Lucian, who|my words might be few and savory; what 
all things ye are superstitious. “Who shall| Wrote about the year 170, by others ‘some| company I kept, and what fear I was in, lest 
decide when doctors disagree?” The word|#nonymous Heathen writer of the fourth|I might be hurt with the company and con- 
too, we may perceive, is omitted in the Treacle| Century, makes Critias swear by the unknown|versation of the world; for I found by keep- 
Bible, and thereby implies less censure. In| god of Athens ; and, near the end of the dia-|ing their company unnecessarily, and with de- 
the new version the words all and somewhat|!ogue, has these words, ‘ But let us find out light, it was like pitch that defileth. The 
occur in the same sentence, which does not|*he unknown god of Athens, and stretcbing,! blessed Light of my dear Lord did in that day 
accord with Pauline purity of language. Paul|Ur hands to heaven, offer to him our praises let me see these things with many more need- 
doubtless did not mean to say that in every and thanksgivings.’ ; less to enumerate that would be hurtful to me 
thing they were superstitious: for he compli- This is te curious and a very important if I delighted in, or used them to please or 
ments their poetry by quoting from one of coincidence. It appears beyond controversy, | gratify a carnal mind out of the cross of 
their poets, in support of his argument. In that altars with this inscription were exist-|Christ. But if I should be asked in old age, 
matters of religion they were no doubt super-|ing at Athens, at the time when Saint Paul is, How is it with thee? Hast thou not since 
stitious ; but how could they be otherwise ? alleged to have been there. It seems also| found, there is more liberty in the Truth than in 
They were groping in the dark,—on them the|(Which is very worthy of observation) that that day, which by thy own account was a 
light of revelation had never shone. Again, this inscription was peculiar to the Athenians.| time of childhood or youth? Dost thou not 
Paul was not ane of those speakers who There is no evidence that there were altars| now find thou wast then over-nice or tender, 
censure an audience they would convince.|inscribed ‘to the unknown god’ in any other) and more fearful and careful than Truth really 
He commends courteousness ; of the knowl-|country. Supposing the history of Saint Paul) did require, as not having had time and ex- 
edge of the true and living God he sought to|t© have been a fable, how is it possible that) perience nor yet judgment to discern between 
enlighten them; and, whilst pitying their such a writer as the author of the Acts of the|things? I say if I should thus be asked, I 
ignorance and their errors in spiritual matters, Apostles was, should hit upon a circumstance) would answer in much sincerity thus: “Since 
he would endeavor to instruct them in the|8° extraordinary, and introduce it by an al-|my childhood I have no doubt witnessed 
way of life and salvation. R._ |lusion so suitable to Saint Paul’s office and| various states and conditions, and in humility 
6th mo. 1881. character ?’—Eps.] and great thankfulness can say, my time has 
_ afforded me larger experience and a greater 

_ [The Greek word in Paul's speech, which} An Old Man’s Word.—I met him one day| growth in the Lord’s holy Truth than in that 
in the authorized version of the New Testa-|on his way to the place where prayer was|day. But yet this I testify for the Lord 
ment is translated too superstitious, is com-|wont to be said. He had just passed the| which I have found by my own experience, 
pounded from two words which signify, “to|mile-stone of life labelled “Seventy years.”|that what the holy Truth led me into in that 
reverence or stand in awe of the deity.” This) His back was bent, bis limbs trembled beside| day, and let me see when I was young, it 
reverence may be a superstitious one, or it/his staff; his clothes were old, his voice was|leads me into the same now in my old age. 
may be only a Godly fear. We incline to| husky, his hair was white, his eye was dim,| Truth is the same as it was in the beginning ; 
the opinion that it is in this latter sense it)and his face was furrowed. Withal, he seem-|it changeth not, neither doth it wax old; and 
was used by the Apostle, and that he designed | cd still fond of life and full of gladness, not at/|if any find a decay, thinking it gives more 
rather to commend them for their respect for|all put out with his lot. He bummed thejliberty than in the beginning, I can testify 
religion, than to censure them for the errors lines of a familiar hymn as his legs and cane| from my own experience that liberty is not of 
which they had imbibed. carried him along. or from the Lord, but is of and from man, who 
_In his “View of the Evidences of Chris-| “Aged friend,” said I, “ why should an old/is departed in measure more or less from the 
tianity,” Paley refers to this speech of Paul,| man be merry ?” Lord. Truth, I say again, waxeth not old; 
and his allusion to the altar inscribed, “ To| “All are not,” said he. though the body may grow weaker and 
the unknown God,” as furnishing a collateral] “ Well, why, then, should you be merry ?”| weaker, and may outwardly decay, yet those 
proof of the truth of the sacred narrative. He} “Because I belong to the Lord.” who keep to the Truth in old age grow 
says :— “Are none others happy at your time of|stronger and stronger in the Lord and the 
“Diogenes Laértius, who wrote about the) life?” power of his might. Their zeal waxes not old 
year 210, in the history of Epimenides, who] “No, not one, my friendly questioner,” said|or cold. They find that though the Truth 
18 supposed to have flourished nearly six|he; and as he said more, his form straighten-| gives the liberty to eat and drink in modera- 
hundred years before Christ, relates of him|ed into the stature of his younger days, and| tion, and with a due regard for the Hand from 
the following story: that, being invited to|something of inspiration set a beautiful glow| whence it comes, yet it gives no more liberty 
Athens for the purpose, he delivered the city|across his countenance. “Listen, please, to}than in the beginning to eat and drink to 
from a pestilence in this manner ;—‘ Taking|the truth from one who knows, then wing it| please and gratify a voluptuous mind. Their 
several sheep, some black, and others white,|round the world, and no man of my three-| tongues are no more their own than in the 
he had them up to the Areopagus, and then|score years and ten shall be found to gainsay|beginning. Truth then required our words 
let them go where they would, and gave my words—The devil has no happy old men.”|to be few and savory, and it doth the very 
orders to those who followed them, wherever|—Selected. same now. Truth gives no more liberty to 
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wear fine or gay apparel to please a vain or|only four, and that four will go into twelve 
curious mind. It led into plainness then, and |but three times. And when you have reached 
it does the very same now ; it then led out of|this point of philosophy, add to your good 
company-keeping with the world, and fre-|sense clear calculation. Don’t spend money 
ae ne and taverns unnecessarily. |thoughtlessly. Conform your ideas to the 

t doth the very same now, and many more|multiplication table; keep your taste within 
things I could enumerate. These things have |your means, and put your purse in subjection 
been my experience both in youth and old/to the lead-pencil, if you would preserve the 
age, and if any shall plead or argue for other|peace of mind necessary to happiness in any 
things, and that Truth doth now givea greater |state of life—Golden Rule. 


latitude and liberty than in the beginning, I 
can declare and testify for the Lord and from 
my own experience that I have never found 
any such liberty in the Truth. 





Dr. Thomas Arnold, in his lectures before 


the pupils of Rugby School, England, has 


shown that spiritual life is secretly corrupted 
by an excessive perusal of an attractive and 


—- oe 


SEA-SPOIL. 


See the children with quick eyes 
Seeking many an ocean prize— 
Storm-tossed weeds of red and green, 
Rare sea-shells of varied sheen. 


Selected, 


Here a patch of silver sand 
Strews the pebbly-gleaming strand ; 
There a tiny brooklet free 


exciting literature. He does not refer to works 
which are positively pernicious, for these 
would be at once rejected, but to such as tend 
to establish a disrelish for quiet thoughtfulness, 
while they stimulateand amuse. That which 
stimulates, but does not tend to enlighten the 
understanding and nourish the divine life in 
the soul, is sure to retard ourreligious growth. 
Excessive indulgence in this respect will not 
only weaken mental power, it will also para- 
lyze the conscience. The displacement, or the 
utter suppression of moral truth, is often the 
result. If we truly thirst for God’s fulness of 
love, we should make our reading something 
more than a mere pleasant pastime. We are 
convinced that the superfluous measure of 
such so-called Christian literature is working 
untold injury to very many seriously-minded 
persons.— The Chautauquan. 


- —~»>e—- 


Ripples on to meet the sea. 


In this cave the clear tide pool 
Gleams within its haven cool, 

By the sea-weeds curtained fair 
From the sun’s bright noontide glare. 


In its halls of sand and shell 

Ocean’s treasures safely dwell, 
Though each day the wild sea-foam 
Thunders o’er their caverned home— 


Safely dwell—till tiny hands 
Part the clinging, shining strands 
Of the sea-weed’s graceful screen, 
Till each hacheeead nook is seen. 


Steeled by childhood’s careless joy, 
All its beauties they destroy ; 
Fright the tiny elves who glide 
Swiftly round the cavern’s side ; 


Scatter with unmeasured shock 
All the inmates of the rock— 
Some so small, that mortal sight 
Cannot mark their passage light ; 


Making the Ends Meet.—A perplexed young 
housekeeper of our acquaintance, whose pretty 
brow was most unbecomingly puckered over 
a wrong-sided balance-sheet of the family ex- 
penses, declared that the problem of “ making 
the ends meet” almost outweighed the ad- 
vantages of having a home of herown. Upon 
our mildly suggesting to her that perhaps the 
trouble came from the fact that her good man Selected 
and herself were born with tastes that would THE LITTLE BROWN SEED IN THE FURROW 
do credit to a much larger income than they | & Midis ineminianehteltiie tide ; 
enjoyed, she replied that it didn’t make any} [ay still in its gloomy bed 
difference ; if they had six thousand instead | While violets blue and lilies white 
of two, she was sure it would all go. And|_ Were whispering overhead. 
very likely it would. A good many people They. whispered of glories strange and rare, 
have yet to learn the lesson of limiting their . ones Say eae ae, 

+s * y and rapture everywere— 
needs, and practising the art of selection. And the seed heard all they said. 

* A woman has need,” said the wise Bacon, y : 

—whose practice, by the way, fell far behind [a — eS the furrow ! 
his precepts,—“ if she be plentiful in some kind|,,, coenaian ahaous, glad day, 
of expense, to be as saving again in some| Where life seemed all complete! 
other: As, ifshe be plentiful in diet, to be sav-|In her heart she treasured every word, 
ing in apparel, and the like; for he that is 


And she longed for the blessings of which she heard, 
ylentiful in expenses of all kinds will hardly For the light that shone, and the airs that stirred, 
e preserved from decay.” 


In that land so wondrous sweet ! 
his indicates a line of conduct in which|The little brown seed in the furrow 
many persons of limited incomes are exceed-| _ Was thrilled with a strange unrest ; 
ingly thoughtless. If they choose to pay ex-|4 oe a ere 
pensive rent rather than to live in a more With her we enall Lends clasped close in prayer, 
modest way, they should accept this luxury |She lifted them up in the darkness there; ; 
as an equivalent for many that they are com-|Up, up through the sod, toward sun and air, 
pelled to forego. If they decide to dress, or| Her folded hands she pressed. 
to furnish their table with double their in-| op, jittle brown seed in the furrow, 
come, they should expect to give up the sum-| At last you have pierced the mould! 
' mer trip, the lecture tickets, the books and| And, quivering with a life intense, 
pictures which otherwise they might enjoy.|_ Your beautiful leaves unfold, 
Be reasonable, first of all, good friends, who | Like wings outspread for upward flight ; 
are perplexed with such matters. Don’t 
quarrel with the fact that two and two make 


Stir the tide-pool’s sandy floor, 
Sullying its placid shore ; 

Tear from off its fringe of rock 

Shells and weeds with ruthless shock— 


Till the spoilers fly the cave, 
Warned by the approaching wave, 
As the proud and mighty sea 
Comes to set her children free. 





And slowly, slowly, in dew and light, 
A sweet bud opens—till, in God’s sight, 
You wear a crown of gold! 














NO DREAM. 

RAIL GEROK. 
Fair in the east the rosy morning breaks, ‘si 
And Jacob trembling and amazed awakes. ’ 


“© wondrous dream! © vision passing fair! * 
O holy sacred spot! the Lord was there !” 

He grasps his pilgrim staff and onward hies, 
Hope in his smile, and courage in his eyes. 

And yet, if asked what made his heart so light, 
“?Twas but a dream, a vision of the night.’ 


Here with my pilgrim scrip, and staff in hand, 
I walk like Jacob through a stranger land, 


Rough is the path, the journey long and drear, 
And yet I go with courage and good cheer. 


What makes my steps so free, my heart so light? 
Ah! was it all a vision of the night ? 

My faith must fix on things unseen, unknown, 
My hopes must rest on Jesus Christ alone, 


And there are dreary hours when it may seem 
All I have loved and hoped, was but a dream, 


Yet even then a whisper soft and low, 
Spake to my inmost heart, “ It is not so!” 


“That was no baseless dream which Faith believed; 
The vision was not false which hope received.” 


My father’s God shall guide me with his hand, 
Till the poor pilgrim gains his father-land. 


And when at last on Jacob’s couch I lie, 
A stone my pillow, and my tent the sky, 


Then shall the gates of light again unclose, 
And happy angels call me from repose ; 


Then all the past a re reverse shall seem, 

Heaven the reality, and earth the dream. 

There is no spectacle on earth sadder than 
that of a life wasted—a creature made for 
eternity sitting still and letting time, whieh 
is eternity’s training-hour, slip by unheeded, 
And yet this sad spectacle, how often do we 
see it—how often do we findourselves on the 
verge of furnishing it in our own persons? 
What a grand saying is that Divine command, 
“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might!” How full of wisdom; how 
full, also, of loving, hearty counsel for us all! 
“Yes,” says some one who is listening to me, 
“but my hand does not find anything to do. 
When it does, I may try to comply with the 
injunction.” O vain and frivolous answer! 
Now dwelling in the brightness, and the great 
unapparent before thee, and nothing to do? 
I see some people spending a few days in & 
great city previous to making a long and an 
unknown journey. They have been sent there 
specially to make every preparation possible 
for their way. Their resources are ample for 
each ; they are surrounded by shops where 
everything can be procured which they may 
want, Their time is uncertain—to-night thes 
may be summoned away, or to-morrow. 
see them rising early to take count of their 
purchases, and set down the coming day’s 
work. I see them, when the markets are 
opened, busy among the stores, pausing but & 
moment even for refreshment. This goes om 
all day, and at night they sit down and take 
counsel about the great unknown journey; 
and whatever defects in preparation this cou 
sel discloses, are carefully and without delay 
filled up. 

And this is the care which the children of 
this world—which reasonable men—bestow; 
and whoever did not bestow it would be de 
spised and derided by all. What are we but 
sojourners in this great city of manifold oppo 


tunities? this world so richly furnished with — 


God’s stores? Shall the world’s travellers ris 
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. given it for the poor box, which was passed 
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and take count of their stores, and shall 
a in slumber while the great concern 
takes its own chance? Shall they go eagerly 
ll the day long from shop to shop, and we 
take no trouble? Shall they hold ever their 
counsels to devise all that may be expedient, 
and we not give a thought to the matter? 
How can aslothful life, how can an aimlegs life, 
how can a trifling life be pardonable in such 
men—With such certainties around them— 
with such uncertainties before them ?—Dean 


Alford. 




























tell, as you’d bide awa’ a year and come back/that is the way it was written, “Rain from 
again then, and tell us what you'd seen and|heaven.”—Christian Record. 

heard, and I wanted to ask yo’ if I mightn’t ; ; —— 

give what bit of money I might have—it} Faith without Repentance —* I do not care 
couldn’t be much—to the poor little children,|for what I have done in the past,” says a let- 
to the poor little things, when yo’ come again?| ter before us. “I trustin the blood, and Jesus 
That is what I wanted to say, sir.” has paid it all.” But the conduct of the past 

“Indeed you may, lassie,” said the old|bad been criminal and abominable, and the 
man; “and you can pray for them if you can fact that the writer was indifferent to it be- 
do nothing else. I wish rich old men and|©@use he supposed that Christ had borne the 
women had your kindly heart, my girl.” penalty, and that he was free and safe from 

Then the child said softly : “Please, sir, I’d the consequences of his conduct, is the best 
like to know when yo’ come, if I chanced to evidence possible that he would do the same 
not be at the chapel, and any one would bring thing again if he supposed that he could do it 
me the word: My name is Maggie—Maggie|With impunity. That man had been taught 
Zolliver, sir.” by some one who did not understand the na- 

Then she dropped her little bobbing courtesy | ture of salvation. The vicarious sacrifice is 
and went away. stigmatized as the “ commercial theory of the 

The clergyman left the place and remained |#tonement,” chiefly because it has thus been 
away, as he said he would, a year. When he travestied by those who profess to understand 
returned he spent his first [First-day] morning and teach it. No soul is pardoned until from 
in the chapel, and there, on the. first bench, grief over and hatred of its sin it turns from 
with a proud, happy look in her eyes, sat a|!t with a full purpose and endeavor to lead a 
little girl with around, brown face andsmooth,|Pure and righteous life. The redeemed soul 
cropped black hair, who clutched a folded will never cease to be ashamed in the memory 
paper tight in her hand. of a mean act that it has committed, whether 

Fae a moment the old gentleman looked at|that act be toward God or toward man. 
her. without recognition. Then he recalled Those hymns and homilies which represent 
Maggie Zolliver, grown as only a girl of|the saved as glorying in the shame of their 
twelve can grow ina year. The plate was lives before supposed conversion are mislead- 
passed about, and she put a few pennies into|ing and mischievous. It is setting vice up as 
it, but when the rest were gone she lingered, | Virtue, to extol depravity as a background 
and came softly up to the reading desk. necessary to magnify God’s mercy. Repent- 

« Please, sir,” she said, “ I’ve stopped to gi’|@nce is not part of a bargain, or of a shrewd 
it to yo’ for fear ’twould be lost in the plate.|Speculation, by which a wicked man imposes 
It’s for the little poor children; and please} the generosity and good nature of God. 
might some of it be used for the little lame|The test of its genuineness is nothing else 
girl you spoke of? I feeled as if I knowed|than hatred of sin because of its moral repul- 
her when you told us about her knittin’ the|Siveness, and love of righteousness for its own 
stockin’ and all. sake.—TInterior. 

Meanwhile the clergyman had opened the 
paper and found within it a pound. 

“ Why, Maggie, this is a great deal for one 
little girl to give,” said he. “How did you 
get it? From some rich person, I suppose.” 

“No, I worked for it,” replied Maggie, 
“and the Lord sent me work. Last summer 
there came a dry time, and there was no 
laundry in the town where they wash the 
clothes for the gentlefolk, and we have a deep 
cistern, and the water there is cool and fresh 
always. And besides, I’d caught a deal in 
barrels and hogsheads, for the same thing 
had happened the year before, and I’d taken 
on’t it. And I went to the man that hires 
the washers and asked him if I might fetch 
water, and he said he’d give mea penny a 
pail. It was a bit of a walk, but I’m strong, 
suringly to her. On this she advanced andjand the dry time lasted a long while, and I 
stood close beside him. emptied the cistern and the hogshead and 

“If yo’ please, sir, yo’ be t’ gentleman as|kept going to and fro all day, and when the 
spoke t’ us to-day, yander,”’ she said softly,| wet spell did come I had my poond earnt, and 
blushing and casting down her eyes. “ And/this is it, sir, if yo’ please.” 
if yo’ please, I’m faint t’ speak t’ yo’. I put| “I think more of it than if a rich man had 
naught int’ poor-box to-day, sir. It might|given me a hundred pounds!” cried the clergy- 
be yo’ noticed it, sir, and t ought I did not}man. “And I shall write down here, ‘A 
care for t’ poor children, but I did, sir.” pound from little Maggie Zolliver, and your 

“You are only a child yourself, my dear,”’|name will be read to the poor little children 
said the gentleman; “children are not ex-|in the ‘Home’ in America.” 
peer to have money to give. Youhavethe}| But Maggie dropped her courtesy again. 

eart to give it, and this isa great thing;| “Please, sir, don’t,’ said she. “1 didn’t do 
and when you are older you will be able to|it for to be telled aboot. I’d feel ashamed, 
do more as you please.” and then ’twas God gave me the means to 

“Yes, sir,” replied the child, “and it’s not}earn the money, and it seems wrong to say 
as father would grudge me the money for the}’twas me gave it; and please, sir, if yo’ must 
plate, but he’s been mortal bad lately with al write a word after it, couldn’t yo’ just put 
fever, and has just got about. But, sir, this|‘ Rain from heaven, sir? for ’tis the rain I 
1s what I wanted to say to yo’. I heerd yo’|saved earned the money, if you please.” And 





Rain From Heaven. 


The following story is told by an old clergy- 
man who has, during his life, travelled over 
half the world. He had lived in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany and Spain, 
had been a missionary in India, and was the 
founder of a home for poor children in the 
Western States of America. 

It was during the early years of the insti- 
tution, when he was travelling with the view 
of makitig collections for this object, that he 
found himself in Yorkshire, addressing a con- 

gation on the outskirts of a large town. 

he people who listened to him were mostly 
r work-men and work-women, but his ac- 
count of the orphan asylum and of its little 
inmates touched their hearts. There was a 
considerable collection made. Even the small- 
est child seemed to have had a half-penny 


around, and only one gave nothing, and that 
was a pretty girl of twelve, who had shed 
tears at the tale of poverty, and seemed par- 
ticularly touched to hear of a little lame child 
who had evinced a disposition to do good to 
others despite her infirmity. 

This girl’s face had been so bright and 
earnest that the old clergyman had noticed 
it particularly, and now, as he watched her, 
he saw tears stealing through her fingers. 
Soon she arose and softly stole out of the 
house—for all this happened after service 
was over and the blessing uttered—and the 
clergyman scarcely expected to see the little 
round, sunburnt face again. 

However, that very afternoon, when he 
had had his tea and was walking slowly along 
alittle green lane near the home of the friends 
to whom he was paying a visit, he saw a 
small, compact figure in pink calico, crowned 
with a round straw hat exactly like a boy's, 
ducking short courtesies to him from a little 
distance, and he recognized the girl whom he 
noticed at the chapel, and he nodded reas- 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Religious Items, &. 


A True Testimony.— The Episcopal Recorder 
says that at a Reformed Episcopal Council 
recently held in New York, Bishop Latane 
spoke from the text—*“ Not by might, nor b 
power, but by my Spirit saith the Lord.” It 
adds: “It was most refreshing to hear such 
a bold and clear and unqualified testimony to 
the absolute necessity for the Spirit’s presence 
and power, in order to succeed in any depart- 
ment of our Church work. We might have 
all else—intellect and wealth and power and 
prestige, and a zeal that never tired. But, 
without the power of the Spirit we had noth. 
ing and could do nothing. The walls of the 
Spiritual Temple would never rise without 
His enabling presence.” 

Prof. Smith Suspended—The General As- 
sembly of the Scotch Free Church have 
adopted, by a large majority, a resolution 
that, considering the nature of certain writ- 
ings of Prof. Robertson Smith, in particular 
an article on the Hebrew language and litera- 
ture in the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” the 
Assembly feel constrained to declare that 
they no longer consider it safe or advanta- 
geous for the Church that Prof. Smith should 
continue to teach in one of her colleges. 

Reformed Presbyterians and Tobacco.—The 
Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
(Old. Side) has been held in Pittsburg. On 
the subject of tobacco a report was adopted 
declaring members using it ought to strive 
earnestly to give up the habit as offensive to 
good manners and cleanliness, and inconsistent 
with self-denial. 
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mittee appointed by the National Congre- 
gational Council to select a Commission of 
twenty-five divines to consider the matter of 
preparing a new creed and catechism for the 
Congregational Churches has announced the 
names of that Commission. 

A Troublesome Minister —T he present Mayor 
of San Francisco is the politico-sensational 
Baptist preacher, Kalloch, the hero of many 
exciting troubles. Only a few days ago he 
caused a new disturbance among his Baptist 


circumstances, may be objectionable in others 
as tending to make sedentary labor more con- 
tinuously sedentary, and consequently more 
detrimental to health. A man may now sit 
at his desk or library table for hours without 
the necessity of rising and walking across the 
room to consult a book. A revolving book- 
case puts a small library beside his chair, and 
patent book-rests bold half a dozen volumes 
open before him for instant reference. All 
the manuscripts and memoranda that he has 


brethren. At the Convention in Dixon, the 
delegates of the Metropolitan Temple con- 
tended that the true theory of the Baptist 
ecclesiastical system was “the independence 
and interdependence of the Baptist Church.” 
Abbott, of Oakland, strenuously opposed this, 
and asked: “Can we not refuse fellowship 
with a Church which is notoriously unfaith- 
ful to its profession and unsound in its faith ?” 
This was giving the theory a direct practical 
application, and it came too near the Temple 
to be agreeable. Accordingly Mayor Kalloch 
arose and attacked his Oakland brother, and 
all who ventured to condemn the worldly 
ways of the Temple organization. Feeling 
ran high, when a diversion was created by a 
call for a hymn, supplemented by prayer. 
Subsequently the majority of the Convention 
bolted and organized one of their own, leaving 
the minority of the regular Convention with 
Mayor Kalloch. 

Faithful Unto Death—The keeper of a 
Confucian temple at Potlan, an ancient town 
on the Canton East River, received the Scrip- 
ture from a colporteur of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. He gave up his employ- 
ment, and among his acquaintances and friends 
appointed himself as a Scripture reader. He 
went about the streets of the city and into 
the interior with boards upon his back bear- 
ing texts of Holy Scripture, and so abundantly 
were that man’s labors honored that in about 
three years a hundred persons were con- 
vinced of the truth. In a short time excite- 
ment began to appear, and then hostility, 
and then persecution broke out; Christians 
were driven from their villages, and their 
property plundered. This man was taken, 
and twice within forty-eight hours was had 
up before the mandarins to account for his 
conduct, and he was called upon to recant; 
this he firmly refused to do; they there- 
fore tried what torture would do, and sus- 


occasion to use are classified and filed in 
pigeon-holes or drawers within easy reach. 
All the tools and appliances of his art are 
literally at his fingers’ ends. He may write 
a whole page, if he chooses, without lifting his 
pen from the paper to replenish it with ink. 
On the face of it, all this is as comfortable 


as it is convenient, and for many classes of 


workers it may be every way economical and 
advantageous. Sometimes, however, we fear 
that the apparent advantage my be really a 
disadvantage, the seeming gain an ultimate 
loss. Much, of course, depends upon indi- 
vidual temperament and habit, but for many 
brain-workers, who have to be in the harness 
a good part of the day, we have no doubt that 
it is well to be compelled to leave one’s chair 
now and then. The mere change of position, 
the slight relief to one set of over-strained 
muscles, the momentary exercise of others 
long kept inactive, all are good for the body, 
as the diversion of attention from what is im- 
mediately under the eye is for the mind. To 
go across the room, to take down a heavy 
book from a shelf and hold it in the hand 
while looking up some little point, is exercise 
different not in kind, but only in degree, from 
a walk of a mile. One returns to his writing 
rested and refreshed by it, and the stimulus it 
gives to exertion soon makes up for the loss 
of time. 

A stylographic pen is an admirable con- 
trivance for some kinds of work. Reporters, 
students taking notes of lectures, clerks who 
have to make entries or memoranda here and 
there in a large warehouse, and every body 
who must write “on the wing” so to speak, 
find it extremely convenient to have pen and 
inkstand in one, and always ready for use ; 
but for a man writing steadily at his desk we 
believe that the relief to the muscles of the 


A Congregational Catechism.—The Com and unquestionably useful under some 


hand and arm in pausing to dip the pen into| 


the inkstand is well worth the few seconds it 


pended him by the arms through the night ;|takes. In the long run it may be just enough 
the next morning he was brought forth, pale,|to save one from “writer's cramp” or pen 
wan, feeble, almost ready to drop, for asecond|palsy. In any mechanical labor that keeps 
trial, still resolved to cleave to the Bible and] one set of muscles in constant and rapid exer- 
to Christ, and he ventured to express the|cise, there is rest and recuperation in occa- 
hope that his persecutors and judges might/sional change of motion, however slight and 
some day accept the new doctrine, This}momentary. The heart, whose throbbing 
was too much for them; they rushed upon |labor knows no intermission by day or night 
him, like the judges of Stephen, “with one|from birth to death, rests for an instant be- 
accord,” and killed him on the spot by re-|tween its successive beats, and the interval, 
peated blows with their side arms, and threw|though almost inappreciable, is necessary to 
him into the river. Thus perished one of|the healthy performance of its functions. No 
China’s first protestant martyrs. part of our muscular or nervous system was 
vor “The Friena.” | made for incessant and unvaried activity.— 

. . ‘| Boston Journal of Chemistry. 
Natural History, Science, &c. Concealing Riches—Dr. Anderson, in his 
Labor-saving Devices for Sedentary Workers.| report of an expedition to Western Yeenan on 
—This is the age of labor-saving contrivances,|the borders of China, attributes to the inse- 
and the saving of labor is generally an obvious}curity that prevails, a remarkable custom 
gain. In some instances, however, it may be| prevalent among the mule-men who accom- 
indirectly a loss or an injury. Possibly this|pany the caravans, of converting their pro- 
is true of certain devices intended for the use| perty into gold and precious stones, and bury- 
of literary men, which, though very conven-!ing it under the skin of their chests and necks. 


He says: “ While at Mandalay, I examiinedy 
number of men, who had recently ‘atriya, 
with a caravan, and found some of them 

as many as fifteen stones and coins below 
skin of the parts mentioned ; and on asking 
the reason for doing so, was told that they 
did it for the greater security of their pm 
perty and persons. A slit is made in the skin 
and the coin or stone is forced below the 
and the orifice is then closed and heals yy 
When a man wishes to use some of his 
mulated wealth, all he does is to cut 
upon the valuable, and remove it.” 

Snaring Birds in Birmah.—I met some boy 
snaring birds with the sticky juice of the rog 
of some plant. They had a trident, madegf 
wood, fixed into a long bamboo, and th 
prongs were smeared with the so-called |i 
and had a cord stretched across them, aim 
were baited with winged ants, so fastened 
that they had the free use of their wings, the 
constant flutter of which attracted the ae 
wary birds to perch on the prongs, whem 
they became easy captives. This snaring 
paratus is usually laid against the side of some. 
dense jungle by the road-side, with the stalk 
well-hidden so as not to excite suspicion, and 
it proves a very effective snare.—Dr. Anderson, 

Well Punished.—Our faithful friend, Jet, g 
powerful dog, lived with us on the Navesink 
Highlands. One summer we had a bri 
little fellow who, although not in the least 
vicious, yet had a boy’s propensity to destroy, 
and to injure, and to inflict pain. Master 
Willie loved Jet dearly, and yet he would per 
sist in torturing the patient dog outrageously, 
striking hard blows, punching with sharp 
sticks, and pulling hair cruelly. One sum. 
mer’s afternoon Jet was lying on the front 
piazza, taking a nap, and Willie came out and 
assaulted him with a new carriage-whip which 
had been left in the ball. Jet knew the child 
ought not to have the whip, so he went and 
called the nurse’s attention, as he often did 
when the children were getting into mischief 
or danger. But the girl did not give heed, as 
she should have done, and Willie kept on fol 
lowing Jet from ee to place, plying the 
lash vigorously. Finding he was loft to deal 
with the case himself, Jet quietly laid the 
young one on the floor, carefully took a 
igrip in the gathers of his little frock, I 
him clear, and gave him a hearty, sound shak- 
ing. Then he took the whip, trotted off to 
ithe barn with it, came back, stretched himself 
out in the shade, and finished his nap. The 
young gentleman did not interfere with him 
again, and ever afterward treated him with 
great consideration.—St. Nicholas. 

A Novel Egg Farm.—The Farallone Island 
are about thirty miles from the mouth of Sat 
Francisco Bay, and they are the home of it 
numerable sea fowls. When San Francise 
first began to be a city its constant cry w# 
for eggs. To supply the lack of eggs the pr 
ject of stealing those of the gulls and mubs 
of the Farallone Islands was undertaken, and 
it proved successful and has ever since beet 
maintained. The birds are too plenty to count 
or to estimate, as may be inferred from thé 
fact that the egg gatherers bring in often, 
used to gather, 500 dozen in a day, and a great 
many of the nests are inaccessible, a 
many others devastated by the rivalry of the 
birds themselves, and of course a large part 
of the birds at any one time are not si 


dom 





The egg season is from 5th to 6th mo., and, 
even 400 dozen is the rule, the harvest Ww 
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be pretty near 500,000 eggs. The quarreling pameey of not much mental ability, who 
between the gulls and the mubrs leads to the|/had at one time been a resident among the 
loss of a good many mubrs’ eggs, which the|Oneida Community people, and who trusted 
ulls at every chance destroy. The egg busi-jto anything for a maintenance rather than 
ness is conducted by a company, which has}steady honest labor. He had taken an active 
the right. It pays egg gatherers five cents alinterest in politics, and was a disappointed 
dozen, and sells them in San Francisco at a |office-seeker. J 
considerable advance. One of the lessons which this event is cal- 

(. Shaler Smith has a valuable paper on|culated strongly to impress on the popular 
«The Extreme Pressure of Wind and its}mind, and which we earnestly desire may be 
Effects.” The highest pressure he has noticed |fully learned, is the need of a thorough Civil 
was 93 pounds per square foot, which blew/Reform. The present system of regarding 
over 4 locomotive at East St. Louis in 1871.|the offices of the government as the prizes to 
A jail was destroyed at St. Charles, Mo., injbe distributed among the successful candi- 
1877, by a pressure of 84.3 pound, and a brick |dates, greatly intensifies the bitterness of 
house at Marshfield, Mo., in 1880, by a pressure |political contests; substitutes personal and 
of 58 pounds per square foot. Trains may be|selfish views for a desire to promote the 
blown off the tracks and bridges blown down |general good ; injures the public service by 
by pressures of from 24 to 31 pounds perjrendering the tenure of office uncertain to 
square foot. These calculations are based|those holding subordinate positions, even 
upon the estimate of the smallest pressure|when faithfully performing the duties of their 
capable of producing the effect. he real |stations; andis generally demoralizing. There 
ressure may actually have been much great-|have been few political exhibitions among us 
er. C. Smith does not consider it necessary \of latter times more humiliating to a lover o 
to build bridges Figg ge to resist the ex-jhis country, than the contest over the Col- 
treme pressures he has mentioned, for all|lectorship of New York. It is an alarming 
trains would be blown away at far lower|evidence of the extent to which the public 
pressures, so that no practical benefit, except have become accustomed to look with in- 
the preservation of the bridge from a contin-|difference on the a of rights un- 
gency that might not occur during many/|warranted by the laws, that the Senator ofa 
times its natural life, would be gained. Only|great State should have dared to resign his 
one case has been observed in which the path |seat, and appeal to his constituents for re- 
of a pressure of more than thirty pounds to election, because the President, whose duty 
the square foot was more than sixty feet wide. |it was, nominated for a custom-house office a 
—Chr. Advocate. person who was not his choice ! 

The orchids well deserve the esteem in| -From the information thus far received, 
which they are beld, on account of the beauty there is reason to believe that it was the 
and variety of their forms. Our native orchids|bitterness of these contests after office, and 
ive us some of the handsomest flowers we|the hope that the removal of the President 
ave, and even the simple and inconspicuous|;would open the way for the more favorable 
Ladies’ Tresses (Spiranthes) possess features reception of his own claims, that acted on the 
to excite admiration when they are studied jill-balanced mind of the unscrupulous, wicked 
undera glass. The tropical orchids spurt into and foolish murderer ; and led him under the 
4 thousand fantastic forms, which are objects instigation of the devil to shoot our Presi- 
of patient search. The business of hunting|dent. The connection between this act and 
for them engages a large number of enthusi-|a corrupt political system is forcibly expressed 
astic naturalists. The owners of great floral|in the following editorial comments of the 
establishments keep their botanists exploring | Public Ledger ot this city :— 
the most remote parts of the world in search| «phe stam 
ofnew varieties, or of new specimens of rare|that Guiteau has shown himself to be is the direct 
varieties, often at great expense. A single logical outcome of the system of debauched party 
i was sold in London, a few years ago, |and faction politics that has come to be so prevalent 
for $750, and this was probably no more than |in the management of our public affairs. Its gospel 
itwas worth, if that be judged by the expense is that anes ee eee ae the 
of getting it. Ernest Morris, of Indianapolis, SP!’ —belong to the men who work for the party. 


. Its disciples form the plundering rings—little and 
Ind., has just returned from the valley of the big—that pervade the governments of township, | 


Amazon, where he has made several expedi-| ward, city, state and nation. They are led by men 
tions in tracts strange to Europeans, and |of unquestioned ability and eminence, who manage 
brings with him a large number of rare and |to maintain an impressive outward show of respecta- 
valuable orchids for Erastus Corning, of Al-|bility. These leaders—some of them at least—do 
bany, N. Y.—Ch. Advocate not soil their hands with the money plunder, but 
: : s ; they do profit by the system in the offices the power 
pe: position their leadership a and they do 
their share of the work by their shan 
ionship of the shameful system. Guiteau is of the 
ineal progeny of the system. He ‘ worked’ for his 





of conscienceless party scoundrel 
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faction of the party. He claims to have been active 
and efficient among those who broke the ‘unit rule’ 
at Chicago, and thus enabled his faction of the party 
to win. He, in his estimation, had earned an office 
and ashare of the ‘spoils,’ according to his and 








In common with our readers, and indeed 
with thousands of others, we were shocked 
on Seventh-day last, with the sad intelligence | as he is, demanded for his reward the office of Consul 
that James A. Garfield, the President of the]}at Marseilles, there to represent the commerce and 
United States, had been shot and dangerously |dignity of the United States. He was refused, and 
wounded at the rail road depot in Washington |the consequence is to-day shocking all the world. 
about 9 o’clock in the morning. Now, who are accountable for the existence of a 

he person who committed this horrible villain with such notions of what he has earned by 
deed was a native of Illinois by the name of a aa oars Ta rm me seas = 
Guitean. 0 ineek a tae re ‘ol d : was entit 0 recelve yond all question, the 
) principles, and ap-!lmen who uphold the accursed system which turns 


their gospel ; and he, base and demoralized wretch] P 


rey ene trust into spoils for ‘workers’ such as 
e. 


e differs from those who hold their heads 


loftier than he only in degree.” 


When we reflect on the widespread distress 
and unsettlement which have been caused by 
the act of. one unscrupulous man, and con- 
sider that there are always in the community 
some reckless and dangerous characters, who 
are led captive at the will of the Evil One, 
and may at any time be stimulated by him 
to the commission of wicked deeds, it ought 
to forcibly impress on our minds our depend- 
ence for safety and prosperity on the protec- 
tion of the great Ruler of the Universe—and 
that both in an individual and a national 
sense. He alone has all power and knowl- 
edge, and can confound all the wicked designs 
of men and devils. We doubt not the prayers 
of many sincere hearts have been put up to 
Him on this occasion, beseeching his mercy 
and the continued extension of his goodness 
to us as a nation. 





We have received the printed minutes of 
New York Yearly Meeting held at Glens 
Falls, commencing 27th of 5th mo. 1881. 

A change in the Discipline was proposed in 
the reports from two ofthe Quarterly Meetings, 
guarding against the premature reception of 
applicants for membership, by requiring a pre- 
vious attendance of Meetings for Worship for 
six months, or allowing them to remain on pro- 
bation for that period after a favorable report 
of a visiting committee of the Monthly Meet- 
ing. This subject was referred to a committee 
to report next year. Its introduction into 
the Yearly Meeting seems to indicate that 
some of the members are becoming awakened 
to the inconvenience and loss sustained by 
introducing into the Society those who are 
not prepared to unite in the proper main- 
tenance of its doctrines and testimonies. 

The whole number of members was re- 
ported to be 3,473; of births during the year, 
36; and of deaths, 60. 

The proposition to join with other Yearly 
Meetings in Mission work was declined on 
the ground that the meeting was already en- 
gaged “in as much work of this character as 
we can properly attend to.” 

The Dimers of the Committee on General 
Meetings presents several features that for- 
merly would not have passed without repro- 
bation in that Yearly Meeting. It speaks of 
Prayer Meetings being regularly beld in various 
places. The meetings of the Society of Friends 
are supposed to be held for the purpose of 
waiting upon God, and of performing such 
services as He may require. To hold a meet- 
ing specially for prayer, or for preaching either, 
is not consistent with the principles of our 
Society. 

It mentions that in one place, notwithstand- 
ing “the establishment of a Weekly Prayer 
Meeting from house to house,” the work is 
“languishing and ready to die for need of 
permanent pastoral care.” In another place, 
it is said the interest has abated, “in con- 
sequence of the lack of pastors,” of a third 
lace it gives information that “George Wood 
has felt it right to accept their call to sojourn 
there, and bestow needed pastoral care.” 

In reading this report, we are impressed 
with the evidence it affords, that New York 
Yearly Meeting is extending its sanction and 
support to asystem of labor, which is rapidly 
drifting into that dependence upon man’s 
own efforts in the spread of the Gospel, which 
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our Friends were brought out of in the be-|tension of ~ Macon and aa ens anne 
inning, and against which they ly |Atlanta and Macon. The road will be 90 miles long— 
od ~— Te Serine 13 miles shorter than the link of the Georgia Central 


I ld b f : sa if between Atlanta and Macon. Work is also being 
t would be cause of unfeigned rejoicing, if| pushed upon the road between Atlanta and Rome. 


those of its members who are really convinced| The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has decided 
of the truth of our doctrines could stay the|that the Canadian banks must pay taxes on all their 

rogress of change, and enable the Yearly capital and deposits which are brought within the 
Toctiee practically to uphold once more a United States and used here in banking, the same as 


ms a our own national banks. 
clear and full testimony to those spiritual] A4¢ the close of business on the 30th ult. $98,000,000 


views of Christianity from which it seems t0|in coupon five per cents had been received at the Trea- 

be gradually sliding. sury for continuance at 34 per cent., including those 

a . a a a: Any a _ 

after the bonds forwarded on the 350th ult. have been 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. received, there will remain only about $15,000,000 of 

Unirep Srates. —As President Garfield, accom-}the coupon fives outstanding. 

panied by Secretary Blaine, was entering the Baltimore} The public debt statement for 7th month, shows a 

and Potomac Railroad Depot, at Washington, shortly |decrease of $12,323,157. 

after 9 o’clock on Seventh-day morning last, expecting! The total number of postal cards issued during the 

to take the train for Long Branch to join his wife, and |four years ending 6th mo. 30th, 1881, was 1,003,514,- 

visit some places in New England, two shots were fired |000, against 519,525,500 during the preceding four 


teen months’ imprisonment with hard labor. 
Coleridge said the prisoner’s offence was detestable ang 
cowardly, and but for the jury’s recommendation ig 
mercy he would have inflicted a sentence of penal seryj. 
tude. Herr Most, on leaving the prisoner's dock, ex. 
claimed : “ We might as well be in Russia.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Times says that ity 
affirmed that Premier Ferry has spoken of the read, 
ness of France to embrace an opportunity of introduyg 
ing Spain into the European concert. 

A great earth-slip is in progress near Sigriswell, jy 
the Canton of Berne, Switzerland, above the Lakeg 
Thun. A stretch of land, on which are meadows ang 
houses, is gradually slipping down toward the lake, 

Thirteen hundred sheep, with shepherds, have begy 
overwhelmed by an avalanche near Brigels in the Cap. 
ton of Grisons. 

St. Petersburg, 7th mo. 4th.—According to the lates 
report the harvest is expected to be very good through. 
out the empire. 

The Court in the cases of the prisoners Midhat P 
Mahmoud Pasha, Nouri Pasha, Ali Bey, Nedjib Bey, 


at him by a man named Charles Julius Guiteau, who 
was watching for him. The first ball entered his coat- 
sleeve, but did not penetrate the body. The second 
entered between the tenth and eleventh ribs, fracturing 
the latter, and passing throngh the right lobe of the 
liver, entered the abdomen. Medical attendance was 
speedily obtained, and the President was removed to 
the White House. Although there are hopes that he 
may recover, grave apprehensions at the time of making 


this summary are entertained that the result will be| 


fatal. 

The whole country is deeply stirred with emotion at 
this vile and cowardly attempt at assassination, and 
many messages of condolence and sympathy with the 
family have been sent to Washington from all parts of 
the Union, as well as from prominent governments, 
associations and individuals in South America and 
Europe. Official acknowledgment of these expressions 
has been made by the Secretary of State. His wife, 
who has been in delicate health, has been an especial 
object of feeling. The report of her interview with her 
stricken husband is very touching. 

The assassin, Guiteau, has been a resident of Chicago 
and other places. The record of his life is a bad one ; 
he has been a persistent office-seeker, of low and erratic 
habits, and is considered by many of those who know 
him, to be insane. 

The latest accounts of the Morelos railroad accident 
in Mexico say that, in addition to the killed already 
reported, 37 women and 5 children lost their lives. 
The authorities of Morelos have been officially informed 
that the disaster was caused by the action of one of the 
officera, who, fearing the soldiers would desert, com- 
pelled, with pistol in hand, the engineer to go forward 


with the train in spite of his reluctance on account of | 


The | 


the heavy rain and the darkness of the night. 
officer and the engineer, who were both saved, have 
been arrested. An officer commissioned by the Mexi- 
can Government to investigate the cause of the disaster, 
has reported that the sole cause was “ the very bad con- 
struction of the bridge.” 

C. Clausen, a Swede, recently arrived in San Fran- 
cisco from Honolulu, reports that several hundred 
Scandinavians who went to the Sandwich Islands under 
labor contracts, made by Captain Larange, are held in 


virtual slavery. They have been disposed of by lot 


among the planters, “ are suffering from climatic influ- 
ences and held rigidly to the terms of the contract on 


pain of penal servitude, although the other parties to 


the contract have failed to carry out at least its spirit.” 


In consequence of these statements several communica- 
tions have been sent to Norway and Sweden warning 


the people against Hawaiian emigration. 
All the crops in Nebraska except wheat—which 


never amounts to much in that State—are expected to 


reach the average. 


The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad Company is 
advertising in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
for 10,000 laborers to work on their railroad extension 
The company has established 
an English agency which signs two years’ contracts 
with laborers at their own homes, engaging to give 
them steady work at high wages, and with subsistence 
from the day they report themselves at Denver or 


in Colorado and Utah. 


Pueblo. 


The Denver and Rio Grande Railway reports gross 
earnings for 6th month $584,230, compared with $295,- 
455 last 6th mo., there being 776 miles now and 505 
For the half year ending with 6th mo. the gross 
earnings are $2,555,759, against $1,066,828 last year, 


then. 


an increase of $1,488,931. 


Five surveying parties are now engaged upon the ex- | of the Freiheit, convicted of inciting to murder, to six- 


years. Fahri Bey, Hadji Mehmed, Mustapha, the w 
The National Board of Health has advices from|and Mustapha, the gardener, convicted of the murde 
Havana showing that the yellow fever is slowly increas: |of Abdul Aziz, has passed sentence of death. Tazt 
ing there. On the continent of Europe small pox is} Pasha and Seyd Pasha, who were implicated in the 
now the most prevalent disease. In the United States} murder, have each been sentenced to ten years’ penal 
diarrhceal diseases are the most prevalent, and they are|servitude. The prisoners have eight days to appeal, . 
on the increase. The President of the Court, in pronouncing senteng 
By the report of the Registrar of Health, it appearsjon the persons convicted of the murder of Abdul Aziz 
that there were 320 deaths in this city last week: 175]and the others implicated, said there was only a ms 
males and 145 females. Of the whole number 44 werejjority of the judges in favor of capital punishment for 
from consumption, 18 from small pox, 16 from scarlet|the Pashas, but they were unanimous in regard to the 
|fever and 15 from old age. other prisoners, The Constantinople correspondent of 
Markets, &c.—U. S. 44’s, 1153; 4’s, 116}; 34’s, 102$|/the Z%mes says he has reason to believe that those per 
a 103}; currency 6’s, 132. sons who did not actually participate in the crime of 
Cotton.—Cotton was quiet and steady at 114 cts. for|the murder of Abdul Aziz will be exiled to a distant 
middling uplands, and 114 cts. for New Orleans and| province of Arabia for life. 
Texas. Sales of 500 bales. It is semi-officially reported that some members of 
Flour continues in steady demand and prices were|the party in Bulgaria, which opposes Prince Ae 
well maintained. Sales of superfine at $3.25 a $3.75 ;|in Nicopolis and Rassova forcibly prevented Mi 
100 barrels Western extra, for export, $4, free on board;|man electors from voting, thereby causing riots, and 
100 barrels Minnesota extra, clear, good, $5.75; 125|that General Enroth, the Bulgarian Premier, has placed 
barrels do. do. straight, at $6.25; 700 barrels Pennsyl-| these two towns in a state of siege. a 
vania extra family, fair, at $5.35 ; 1100 barrels do. do.,|_ Varna, 6th mo. 29th.—The result of elections in 2% 
good, at $5.50; 100 barrels Lancaster county do. do.,| districts shows that the Prince’s candidates have bee 
very fancy, at $5.75; 250 barrels Ohio do. do., good, at| returned. d 
$5.70; $200 barrels do. do. at $5.80; 200 barrelsdo.do.,| A despatch from Galetta to the Times says: The 
very choice, at $6 ; 400 barrels do. do., fancy, at $6.15 ;| Archbishop of Tunis, who is an Italian, has been te 
100 barrels Southern Illinois do. do., on secret terms ;| quested to resign. The French Archbishop of Algeria 
100 barrels Ohio patents at $6.75; 400 barrels Minne-| will succeed him. This has caused a painful impr 
sota patents, fair, at $6.85; 250 barrels do. do., good, at}sion, as the Italian Archbishop has held office for thirty- 
$7 ; do. do. fancy, in lots, at $7.25 a $7.37}, and 4000) eight years, and is nearly ninety years of age. 
barrels city mills family on private terms. The de-| Late advices from China, received in San Fran 
mand for Rye Flour is light. Small sales at $5 a $5.25| report that Christianity is spreading rapidly, especially 
per barrel. Corn meal is quiet, and no sales have come| in the eastern districts. German and Chinese gunboats 
under our notice. There is rather more demand for| have gone in pursuit of the Chinese pirates who attacked 
Feed, but prices are unchanged. Sales of winter, coarse,|the German ship Occident. A project for the establish 
track, at $14 a $14.75, and spring at $13 a $13.50 per] ment of a telephone exchange at Hong Kong was meet 
ton. ing with great favor. A serions flood was threatened 
Grain.— Wheat was dull and unsettled : sales of 2200] at Foochow. It was believed that the party in Corea 
bushels Western rejected, part in grain depot and part| favorable to opening the country to foreign intercourse 
in elevator, at $1.16 a $1.18; 800 bushels etal, in| was gaining strength. There were anti-foreign demon- 
elevator, on private terms; 1200 bush. Delaware red|strations in Peking, but they were soon suppressed, and 
and amber at $1.25; 1000 bush. Delaware red, damp, at|official proclamations were issued forbidding hostility 
$1.23 ; 14,000 bush. do. on track, and 700 bush. No. 2/ to foreigners. 
ired, in elevator, on secret terms. Also 2100 bush. No. 
2red at $1.25; 1900 bush. do. at $1.24}, and 40,000 
bush. 2 red at $1.23 a $1.23}. Rye was dull. Sales at 
90 cts. for Pennsylvania. Corn was firmer. Sales of 
35,000 bush. Western, Pennsylvania and Southern yel- clan ent: . 
low, track and in grain depot, at 57 a 58 cts; 2000 bush.| Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
Western high mixed do. do. at 56} cts., and 3000 bush, | made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
steamer, track, at 53 a 54 cts. ; 3500 bush, yellow at 56} Managers. 
a 57 cts., and mixed at 57 cts. per bush., and 65,000 
bush. sail mixed at 54} a 558 cts. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M.D. 











Diep, at her residence in Cedar county, Iowa, on the 
Beef cattle were dull and higher, in consequence of|evening of the 16th of 5th mo. 1881, Acusan, wife of 
increase in wholesale rates ; 3000 head arrived and sold| Jonathan Bundy, aged 77 years, 11 monthsand 16 da: 

at the different yards at 44.27 cts. per Ib., the latter}a member of Hickory Grove Monthly and Particulat 
rate for extra fine, and the former for light Texas and| Meeting of Friends. ‘This dear Friend was of a meek 


grossers. and quiet spirit, and a regular attender of all our meee 
Sheep were fairly active and jc. per lb. higher ; 9000] ings, often going long distances for that purpose through 
head arrived and sold at the different yards at 4} a 5$| much difficulty. Her latter days seemed A peace 
cts., and lathbs at 5} a 9 cts. per Ib. as to condition. cheered by the hope of a bright futurity, and by a firm 
Hogs were in fair demand: 3800 head arrived’ and| faith in her Redeemer. An evening or so before het 
sold at 8 a 9 cts. per pound as to condition. departure, on being asked if she was aware of her criti- 
Hay and Straw Market.—For week ending 7th mo.|cal situation, she replied: “I am;” “I see nothing it 
2nd, 1881.—Loads of hay, 202; loads of straw, 40.]my way, and feel satisfied all will be well.” Then 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, $1.20] tender words of farewell, she passed into a sleep, from 
to $1.30 per 100 pounds; Straw, $1 to $1.10 per 100] which she never awakened ; leaving to her relatives and 
pounds, friends the comforting evidence that her end was peact 
Forr1cn.—In the Central Criminal Court Lord Chief a a 
Justice Coleridge has sentenced Johann Most, publisher 


~~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





